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THE CASTLE OF CLAMM, 
IN UPPER AUSTRIA. 


Tue Archdukedom of Austria Proper is, per- 
haps, the only part of Germany, that cannot 
boast of a rich and powerful nobility, crigi- 
nating from that province itself, and possessed 
of landed property in it for a series of years. 
The reasons for this exception are obvious. 
The unremitting scourge of civil war, the 
Hungarian, Swedish, and Turkish invasi 


There is, however, no general rule without 
exceptions. The ancient family of Starhem- 
berg, for instance, has held the Castle of 
Wildberg in Upper Austria, without inter- 
ruption, since the year 1198: a circumstance 
of which few of the oldest houses in Europe 
can 





in which the Archdukedom acted that part 
towards the other provinces of the Roman 
empire, emphatically alluded to in the old 
Leonine verse,— 


“ Imperii seutem ferturque cor Austria tutum ;* 


and lastly, the religions disputes of the seven- 
teenth century could not fail to disperse and 
annihilate thousands of the noblest families. 
A slight inquiry into the origin of the nobility 
which at this moment constitutes the body of 
the Austrian States, (Stiinde) will prove the 
majority of Bohemian or Hungarian ex- 
traction ; some have migrated from Styria, 
Tyrol, or the other hereditary dominions, and 
only a very limited number of families can 
boast: of. Austrian origin, or even of retaining 
such estates in this province as were held by 
their ancestors for centtries ago. 
VoL. xxxvi. D 


A d instance of the primitive seat re- 
tained for several centuries, by the same 
family, is the ancient and beautiful Castle of 
Clamm, situated in the neighbourhood of the 
picturesque, yet no more dangerous, whirl- 
pools of the Danube, known by the name of 
Strudel und Wirbel. This interesting relic of 
feudal grandeur occupies the summit of a 
hill covered with luxuriant verdure, and com- 
mands on one side, a deep ravine through 
which a mountain current takes its course, 
thus answering the derivation of its name 
from the German word Klemme, i. ¢. a narrow 
or embarrassed passage. The other side cf 
the hill forms a gentle declivity, over which 
are scattered, in pleasing disorder, the houses 
of the village of Clamm. : 

Few castles in Austria Proper can produce 
an equal number of fine points de vue ; and, 
seen from every direction, the aneient walls 
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of Clamm present a prospect worthy of the 
amateur’s portfolio. Among the different 
parts of this extensive building, that rise from 
amidst masses of the richest foliage, the round 
donjon, or keep, with its pointed roof not 
unlike the form of an extinguisher, has un- 
doubtedly the strongest claim to antiquity. 
This keep is connected by a building of rather 
subordinate dimensions, with the principal 
corps de logis, which rises to a considerable 
height: it is surmounted by a crenallated 
wall, that greatly enhances the beauty of the 
view by hiding the roof of the building in 
almost every direction. 

A turret projecting from this part contains 
@ hall, decorated with a series of family por- 
traits, and with furniture of the sixteenth 
century. An ancient cupboard with curious 
ornaments of marqueterie-work, and an arm- 
chair covered with the hide of a favourite 
horse, will not fail to attract the antiquary’s 
attention ; an inscription on the latter records 
the feats of this noble animal and its adven- 
turous master. 

It was in this room that the Lord of Clamm, 
whose name tradition has not preserved, re- 
ceived the abbots of Waldhausen and Baum- 
gartenberg, to which prelates he had for many 

ears, proved an unruly and dangerous neigh- 

ur. With many symptoms of reluctance 
and distrust, they had acceded to a personal 
settlement of their disputes: and even the 
tendered “ sauf conduit” could not dissipate 
those fears, which subsequently proved to be 
but too well-founded. The proud Baron, 
seated in the hall of his ancestors, in the midst 
of a warlike retinue, welcomed the men of 
peace; and after a sumptuous repast he 
showed his visitors the spacious apartments of 
the ancient mansion, not excepting the high- 
arched vaults of the donjon itself. No sooner, 
however, had the nobleman and his guests set 
their foot over the threshold than the doors 
closed suddenly, and armed men starting from 
an ambuscade, laid the venerable Fathers 
in ‘heavy fetters. The Baron forthwith 
presenting the trembling prelates with a leaf 
of parchment and writing implements, inti- 
mated that their abode in this part of his 
castle, would be prolonged until certain con- 
ditions rather unfavourable to their respective 
monasteries, had been in due form laid down 
by the reverend prisoners: after which he 
retired, leaving his guests in undisturbed 
anachoretical seclusion. 

After a day or two of unwilling confine- 
ment, the mortified divines acceded to the 
conditions enforced upon them, and left the 
castle, breathing deadly curses against the 
Lord of Clamm. By this ruse de guerre, 
highly characteristic of the rude age it was 
acted in, peace, if not friondship was actually 
restored between the haughty Baron and his 
disconteited neighbours. 

The chapel, though not conspicuous by its 
size, and no more appropriated to divine ser- 
vica, is nevertheless worthy of notice for its 


triangular form and singular construction. 
The pointed arch is predominant, and a row 
of columns exhibiting very slender pro- 
ortions, sustain the highly vaulted roof. 
he visitors of this place of worship were 
supposed to congregate in a point of the 
above mentioned triangle, while the altar 
recedes into a niche formed by one of those 
covered balconies so peculiar to the Gothic 
style, and frequently occurring ¢. g. in the 
new buildings at Lambeth Palace. This 
balcony projects in the middle of the base of 
the triangle, opposite to the row of pews. 
A reference to the engraving will give an 
appropriate idea of the exterior of the chapel. 
Three contingent halls in the neighbourhood 
of this place contain the armoury, library, 
and family archives, each of which affords an 
ample field to the researches of the antiquary, 
who, by the liberality of the noble owner, is 

rmitted to indulge in his pursuits without 
imitation. 

The Castle of Clamm has been for more 
than three centuries, the seat of the ancient 
and illustrious family of the same name. 
From Carinthia, where they had flourished 
since the thirteenth century, the lords Perger 
von Héhenberg—such was their former name 
—migrated to Austria in the year 1510, and 
took the title of Clamm from their new pos- 
session. In 1655, Wolf Sebastian Clamm was 
elevated to the rank of a Baron, with .the 
titles of Clamm and Héhenberg. In 1759, 
Baron Christopher Clamm was advanced to 
the dignity of a Count, and the family sub- 
sequently Tivided into two branches, by Count 
Christian Philipp assuming the arms and title 
of his uncle, Count Gallas, the last member 
of a distinguished Bohemian family. In con- 
sequence of this heritage, the line of Clamm 
Gallas settled in Bohemia, leaving the Aus- 
trian line in possession of their originary 
estates. The head of this line, Count Charles 
Joseph in 1791, married the Countess Mari- 
anne Martinitz, the heiress of an ancient 
Bohemian family, and added the title and 
arms of Martinitz to his own. 

The present owner of the estates of Clamm, 
Aussernstein, Arbing, and Innernstein in 
Austria, and of the manors of Schlan and 
Schmetsshma in Bohemia is Charles John 
Gabriel Perger, Count Clamm; Martinitz, 
Baron of Hihenberg, one of the Lords of 
his Imperial Majesty’s Privy Council, a 
Major-General in the Army, and president of 
the military department in the council of 
state, &c., a nobleman equally distinguished 
for his public and private character, whose 
name ranks foremost among the patrons of 
knowledge and arts. His Excellency married 
in 1821, the Lady Caroline Selina Meade, 
daughter of the Right Honourable Richard 
Meade, Earl Clanwilliam, by whom he has 
issue of two sons and two daughters. 

Wittram De Ratty. 


—— 
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ON A FIGURE OF A CHILD. 


ENTITLED THE “ JUVENILE ORNITHOLOGIST,” 
SCULPTURED BY JAMES FILLANS. 


Written by Andrew Parke. 


Littis fairy nymph of nature, 
lanocent in every feature! 

Sweet iu simple grace recliving, 

While with truth thine eye is shining ! 
O what joy to gaze on thee— 

Young and thoughtless, light and free! 
With thy bird perched on thy fingei— 
Long before thee could I linger ! 


Well the artiste has designed thee,— 
thou'rt grown this will remind thee 

Of sweet innocence and laughter, 
Which, may you enjoy hereafter ! 

ife is strange, and ever-changing ;— 
Mind is wild, and ever-ranging !— 
Health. contentment, only give us 
Joy, when care strives to outlive us! 


Youth and beauty, lone displaying 
Charms which there is no gainsaying, 
But the charms of mind cau never 

Cloy, but live in bliss for ever! 

While sweet miustrels thus ye nourish, 
May your hupes and beauty flourish ! 
Little friry nymph of nature, 
Beautiful in every feature ! 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
‘Twas eo of the east, "twas the land of blue 


rs, 
That taught its fair maidens the langnage of flowers ; 
jog sweet iu the gleam of the sun’s setting rays, 
And love's exchange making in flower-writ lays. 


A sun-flower quartered there tells of the hour, 
For meeting the maid in the jessamine bow’r. 

A bright orange-flower is chastity’s dove ; 

And tulip presented will teil thee of love. 
Return not the laurel ; oh ! seud not its bloom, 
Nor Marigold yellow, or sad is thy doom ; 

¥ou better had died ere the ill-fated hoar 

¥ou sent in exchange the bay-leaf for a flow’r ; 
If thus her fond: favours you scorufully treat, 
Her snuw-drop, her flowers, will die at her feet. 
And never again will the rose-bud appear, 

Or the amaranth gemm’d with a crystalline tear! 


*Twas the clime ef the east, "twas the land of the sun, 
That taught its fair maidens the languaze they've won ; 
They bask iu the gleam of the sun's setting rays, 
Love's love-exehange making in flower-writ lays. 

How lovely to live in that Flora-dvck'd laud 

Where flowers form links for the heart and — 


SONG. 


Dainx to the hoar old Chiistmas-tide, 
Crown high the festive bowl ! 

Tho’ the storm-cloud ride ou the bleak hill-side, 
And the wintry tem howl, 

Drink, then. drink—'tis the time for mirth, 
Pass the flowing cup about, 

While the yule-log flares ou the glowing hearth, 
And the north wind storms withuut. 


Drink to the hoar, old Christmas-tide, 
Tho’ the summer sun be warm, 

Tho’ fair the flow'r iv the spring's green bow'r, 
We'll drink to the winter storm ; 

_ For winter was made for wine and mirth 

For the feast and the festive bout, 

While the yule-log flares on the glowing bearth, 
Aad the north wind storms without. 2% 
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PLAGIARISMS OF STERNE. 


Dr. Ferriar, in his ingenious and deep- 
searching detection of many plagiarisms in 
the pleasant volumes of Sterne, yet delights 
in doing him justice in many pages. He 
commences his “ Illustrations of Sterne,” 
with a tributary effusion to his memory, and 
thus concludes it :— 

“* But the quick tear that checks our wond'ring smile 
Iu sudden pause, or auexpected story, 

Owns thy true mastery ; and Le Fevre's wovs, 
Maria's wanderings, aud ihe prisoner's thr» 8, 

Fix thee conspicuous ou the shrine of glory.” 

And in p. 192, he thus speaks of him: “ Per- 
haps no man possessed so many requisites for 
producing a good work on physiognomy. His 
observation of characters was sagacious, mi- 
nutely accurate, and unwearied. His feeling 
was ever just, versatile as life itself, and was 
conveyed to the reader with full effect, because 
without affectation. To have completed 
Mr. Shandy’s character, he ought to have 
been a professed physiognomist. Slawken- 
bergius’s treatise would then have taken form 
and substance, and Sterne would have written 
one of the most interesting and amusing books 
that ever appeared.” 

In p. 69, allusion is made to Sterne’s strik- 
ing picture of the dwarf, in the parterre, (vide 
the Sentimental Journey,) as having been 
taken from the Roman Comique, but Dr. Fer- 
riar observes: “ For the mean and diszusting 
turn which this story receives in the Roman 
Comique, Sterne has substituted a rich and 
beautiful chain of incidents, which takes the 
strongest hold on our feelings. He has, in no 
instance of his imitations, showed a truer 
taste.” 

In p. 120, he gives his plagiarism from 
Burton’s chapter on Abdera, but he says :— 
“ Burton has spoiled this e by an up- 
faithful translation. Sterne has worked it up 
te a beautiful picture.” 

In p. 159, Dr. Ferriar says: “ In Slaw- 
kenbergius’s tale, Sterne has showed on many 
occasions, how well he could improve upon 
slight hints.” 

In p. 52 of vol. 2, he says: “I have thus 
put the reader in possession of every observa- 
tion respecting this agreeable author, which 
it would be impertant or proper to communi- 
cate. If his opinion of Sterne’s learning and 
originality be lessened by the perusal, he must 
at least admire the dexterity, and the good 
taste, with which he has incorporated in his 
work 80 many passages, written with very 
different views by their respective authors.” 

It is painful to quote the following lines 
from p. 42 of Dr. Ferriar’s second volume :— 
“ Sterne died in hired lodgings ; and I have 
been told, that his attendants robbed him.even 
of his gold sleeve-buttons, while he was ex- 
pirin g. > 

Dr. Ferriar, in his beautiful introductery 
allusion to the admiration which the first 
volumes of Tristram Shandy excited, and to 
the feeling, wit, and wild digressions, which 

p 2 
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they displayed, observes,—that most of the 
writers from whom Sterne drew many of the 
peculiarities of his volumes, were then forgot- 
ten, but that this dormant reputation, offered 
to a mind like his, full of sensibility, and alive 
to every impression of curiosity, a secret trea- 
sure of learning, wit, and ridicule ;—that 
to the facility of these acquisitions, we pro- 
bably owe much of the gaiety of Sterne ;— 
that his imagination dwelt with enthusiasm 
on the grotesque pictures displayed in his 
favourite authors ; and that it may even be 
suspected that by this influence, he was drawn 
aside from his natural bias to the pathetic; for, 
in the serious parts of his works, he seems to 
have depended on his own force, and to have 
found in his own mind whatever he wished to 
produce. 

On the whole, though we must confess that 
these plagiarisms take much from the origin- 
ality of many pages, yet Mr. Sterne has re- 
animated by a kind of new life the antiquated 
pleasantries he took them from, and though 
they had remained long buried, his genius 
made them alive. Such is the delight and 
rich enjoyment which the sportive fancy of 
this inimitable writer has given us. ss 


SITHALLAN’S DOOM. 
IN THE TIME OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


Tue sun had already gone down behind the 
trees of the forest, but the young Strathcarno 
was still chasing the deer in their deserted 
haunts ; and it was not till late that he thought 
of the time that had passed. 

“ Sithallan’s brow,” thought he, “ will be 
dark when I return to the feast I deserted ; 
but what shall his frowns harm me? Surel 
the offence is small to quit the riotous mirth 
of the sensual feaster, for the manly sport in 
which I have now been engaged ; moreover, 
the addition I am enabled to make to his 
entertainment will be a sufficient peace- 
offering.” 

Then, slinging the bow across his shoulders, 
and grasping his javelin, he prepared to leave 
the wood, having first carefully noted the spot 
where the spoils of the chase might be found. 

Meanwhile, Sithallan presided at the feast 
to which Strathcarno was returning. The 
entertainment, which was scarcely considered 
to have commenced, had already lasted two 
entire days.* The guests sat in a circle, on 
deer-skins placed for their accommodation ; 
before each, on a low stool, was his allotted 
portion of food, due distinction, in respect of 
size and quality, being scrupulously accorded 
torank. There was, according to the general 
custom at British feasts, only one knife, which 
lay in a particular spot, to be used when any 

© Athenaus (1.4, ¢. 13, p 150) describes an enter- 
tainment given by Arcamnes, a wealthy prince in Gaul, 
which lasted a year without interruption, and at which 
any one, even strangers, who chose to attend, received 
a ready welcome. 2 


of the company found a difficulty in sepa- 
rating his meat after the usual fashion, namely, 
with hands and teeth. The dishes were wo- 
ven of osier, some also were of earthenware 
or wood ; the drinking vessels, containing ale 
or mead, were all of horn. Young children 
waited on the guests, whilst music, with song 
and martial dance, gave a more intellectual 
character to the debauch. 

Sithallan’s mind was evil, and he mistrusted 
the faith of the brave. He gave orders to his 
warriors, and they departed, but returned 
shortly, bearing amongst them—Strathcarno, 
a@ prisoner. 

“ Why am I thus, Sithallan ?” inquired the 
young man. “Art thou the author of this 
act ?” 

“Tam,” replied the chief. “ What tréason 
hast thou this day concerted? Thou art a 
spy- Guards, bear him off!’’ 

“A spy!” exclaimed Strathcarno, asto- 
nished. “ Didst thou not thyself court my 
presence? Came I not hither from a distant 
home at thy urgent request? Is this the hos- 
pitality thou desiredst to extend to me? A 
spy! Arrested! I tell thee, Sithallan, thou 
wrong’st me—” 

“ Silence, boy! control thy passion,” inter- 
rupted the chief; “I tell thee thy denial is 
—— as thyself! Guards, away with 

im ! 

“ This, this before so many!’ cried Strath- 
carno, whose passion was now fully roused ; 
“ thou shalt dearly rue those words!” and 
before any one could interfere, he hurled 
his javelin at Sithallan. The chieftain had 
scarcely time to spring aside, before the 
well-aimed weapon was lodged in the earth, 
close behind where he had been standing. 
All eyes were turned upon him; when, sud- 
denly, the attention of the spectators was 
again arrested by a shout, and they perceived 
Strathcarno flying along the plain, pursued 
by the guards of Sit n. e chase was 
long and weary; fleet as the wind were the 
pursuers, but still the pursued was swifter. 

Ina part of the country considerably to 
the north of that in which the occurrences 
just-narrated took place, there were seated, in 
a hut above the common order, four persons, 
with whom our story will now become more 
or Jess concerned. 

Ullin, the eldest of these, was a noble look- 
ing old man, whose countenance, usually se- 
rene, betokened, at the time we would refer 
to, evident sorrow and vexation. 

His sons sat at the table near him; neither 
of these bore about them any signs ef their 
leading a life of warfare: the dress of the first 
consisted merely of the plaid and tunic, for- 
merly worn, devoid of al] ornament, whilst 
the latter was clothed completely in white 
linen, with equal simplicity, but much greater 
pretension. These two were brothers, the 
former a husbandman, the latter about to be- 
come a Druid. 

The fourth person in the group sat with her 
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-ainfis upon the knees of Ullin, looking up into 

his face; it was Alfiéna, his only daughter. 
The name of Alfiéna was known throughout 
Britain for the beauty and goodness of her 
who bore it. 

They had sat long thus, in silence, when at 
last the old man spoke; evidently in conti- 
nuation of a subject which had been before 
agitated, and which engrossed their thoughts. 

“T see no alternative,” said he. “ If Athol, 
my son, has offered his life to the gods, he is 
my son, and the word of his mouth is holy; 
it may not be retracted; and yet-——.” The 
old man faltered. - 

“ Surely, my father,’ said Alfiéna, “ the 
gods require not such a sacrifice.—Athol ! 
Athol! for my sake—thy sister’s, thy father’s 
—for thy country’s sake—live !” 

“ Sister,” replied Athol, “ my sacred word 
is passed !—for thy sake, my father’s, and my 
country’s, the honour of this house, and that 
of a Briton, shall be preserved.” 

It will be as well, perhaps, to explain at 
pe the subject to which this dialogue al- 
uded. 


The Britons having learnt, through the 
Gauls, that a Roman army was being levied 
against them, had sent deputies to Cesar, in 
order that peace might be preserved. For 
the success of this mission solemn sacrifices 
were ordered to be held throughout the coun- 
try. It is well known that the ancient, Bri- 
tons deemed offerings of human victims most 
acceptable to the gods; and that they were, 
like other barbarous nations, in the habit of 
sacrificing, by fire, malefactors or prisoners of 
war, frequently even whilst living, in their co- 
lossal wicker gods; when prisoners were not 
to be obtained, innocent persons were sacri- 
ficed in their place. This was the position in 
which affairs stood in the province of which 
Ullin was chief. The gods demanded a sacri- 
fice, and there were no prisoners to offer; ten 
innocent persons were therefore to be selected; 
but the voluntary sacrifice of one Druid was 
considered to be an equivalent, and this Athol 
had made, having in full assembly offered him- 
self as the victim, provided no prisoners could 
be obtained. It is true he was not yet a 
Druid, but he was quite ready to be installed; 
he had gone through the course of twenty 
years’ education, and had learnt the twenty 
thousand verses which comprehended the 
knowledge of those times ; one day’s ceremony 
would complete his qualification. 

“ Why, Athol,” cried Alfiéna, “ why didst 
thou thus rashly cast off thy life? Why didst 
thou not stay to be a comfort to us—— ?”" 

“ For you, Alfiéna, for my brother, I could 
not have lived, since it is for you I die; better 
that my father lose one than——. Hear, 
then, my motives; I had heard from an un- 
erring tongue the names of the ten victims 
who had been selected for the sacrifice— 
amongst them were—Alfiéna and Fergus— 
Fergus they would have taken, because, as an 
husbandman, they despised him, and deemed 
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him useless to the country; thee, Alfidna, 
they wished to take, that thou mightest lend 
a brilliance to the festival, for beauty and 
goodness they could offer up, but valour they 
desired to keep among, themselves.” 

“ Was it then for us,” cried Alfiéna, “ that 
——.” A warrior, breathless with haste, at 
this moment crossed the threshold of the door, 
left open pursuant to the laws of hospitality— 
it was Strathcarno; his tale was soon told, 
and the required shelter willingly given : he 
could not, however, fail to perceive the sad- 
ness which overhung every brow, he asked 
the cause, and with the openness common 
among the Britons, it was immediately ex- 
plained to him. 

Strathcarno was noble, of the tribe of Ullin, 
and loved Alfiéna—he now took the maiden 
aside— 

“ Alfitna,” said he, “ it is not for thy sako 
alone that I undertake that which 1 now in- 
tend; yet would I make it subservient to my 
love as well as to my duty. Thou knoweet 
well, for I have often declared, the love I feel 
towards thee: tell me, therefore, if I succeed 
in saving thy brother, as well as thyself and 
Fergus, wilt thou be mine?” 

The maid, who had ever returned the love 
of Strathcarno, assented. 

“ Excuse me to thy father and thy brothers,” 
continued he, “and say nothing of my inten- 
tions, lest false hopes be raised in the old 
man’s heart.— Thou understandest — Fare- 
well !”? and at the word he was gone 

The next day witnessed the consecration of 
the young Druid; the Anguinum,” or sacred 
serpent’s egg, was hung round his neck, and 
he was invested with all the dignity it could 
give—a staff was placed in his hand, and all 
the authority of a Druid, as sole instructor of 
youth, and superintendant of religion, was 
made over to him. 

Three days now remained before the sacri- 
fice ; they were spent by the old man in the 
deepest sorrow, and by Athol in endeavouring 
to comfort his father and brother; the equa- 
nimity of his sister surprised and delighted 
him ; but he knew not the hopes by which she 
was sustained. As the day approached, how- 
ever, and still no means of rescue appeared, 
she thought her lover must have been foiled in 
his attempt, and her brow saddened also. At. 
last the day and hour of the sacrifice arrived ; 
Athol, in his Druidical robes, left his father’s 
house; the disconsolate family followed. 
Athol’s step was the only firm one. They 
reached the place of sacrifice; the colossal 


® For curious information concerning the Anguinum 
of the Druids, see Pliny, (Hist. Nat. lib. 29, ¢. 3.) It 
was held to be a charm-medicine of the most powerful 
kind; said to be formed by a number of twisted ser- 
— whose hissing raised it in the air, when it was to 

caught iu a clean white cloth before it feil to the 
ground ; the person who caught it must then escape on 
a ewift horse across a river from the fury of the ser. 
pents. It was known by its swimming (when cased in 
gold) against the stream; and rendered its porseseor 
superior to all adversaries, and the favourite and friend. 
of great men. 
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god raised its head above the crowd ; the fires 
were already lighted; and the arrival of the 
victim was greeted with a shout of exulta- 
tion. How different from the reception which 
the afflicted Ullin had expected at the hands 
of his people! The shouts redoubled ; the old 
chieftain, incensed at such ingratitude, was 
about to speak, when he perceived that he had 
mistaken the cause of joy—his son was saved! 
Ten prisoners were found. 

Alfiéna saw the whole at a glance—she 
saw that the prisoners were Sithallan and his 
lords. Strathcarno ran towards her—he saw 
completed the dreadful doom of Sithallan, 
which rescued from misery the family of his 
chief; and then, amid the acclamations of the 
people, returned to the house of Ullin—that 
house of mourning was now a scene of fes- 
tivity ! 

On the following day Strathcarno publicly 
presented to Alfiéna twelve milk-white oxen, 
a bridled horse, his shield, spear, and sword, 
indicating that she was henceforth to share his 
toils and dangers, as well as his pleasures. 
A few arms were presented by Alfiéna, in re- 
turn; and thus the ceremony of marriage was 
completed, a sacred tie never to be broken.* 
Ullin then presented his own arms to his son- 
in-law, transferring to him the burden of go- 
vernment, and the care of the honour of that 
house he had entered, and which the increas- 
ing age of its head would no longer permit 
him to sustain. H.A. L. 


CHILLON. 


[Vicror Hvuco has lately paid a visit to the 
castle of Chillon, which is thus described in 
a letter to the Moniteur Parisien. Over the 
sadly fair pictures which occur in that exqui- 
site poem of Byron, “The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
it will throw a more thrilling interest and 
deeper terror.] 

“Chillon is a mass of towers piled on a 
mass of rocks. The whole edifice is of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, except some 
of the wood-work, which is of the sixteenth. 
It is now used as an arsenal and powder- 
magazine for the canton of Vaud. Every 
tower in the castle would have a sad story to 
tell—in one, I was shown three dungeons, 
placed one above the other, closed by trap- 
doors, which were shut upon the prisoners ; 
the lowermost receiyes a little light through a 
grating; the one in the middle has no entrance 
for either light or air. About fifteen months 
ago, some travellers were let down by ropes, 
and they found on the stone floor, a bed of fine 
straw, which still retained the impression of a 
human body, and a few scattered bones. The 
walls of the upper dungeon are covered with 
those melancholy devices common to prisoners. 
‘the captive in this cell could see through his 
grating, a few green leaves, and a little grass 
growing in the ditch. In another tower, 


* Tacitus de Moub. German. c. 18. 
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after advancing a little way on a rotten floor- 
ing, which travellers are prohibited from 
walking on, I discerned, through a square 
opening, a hollow abyss in the middle of the 
tower wall. This was the oubliettes. These 
are ninety-one feet deep, and the floor was 
covered with knives, set upright. In these 
were found a fractured skeleton, and a coarse 
goat-skin mantle, which had been taken up, and 
flung into a corner, and on which I found I 
was standing, as I looked down the gulf.”’ 


Biography. 
MRS. RUIZADEYR CARTER, 


(For the Mirror.) 


A naME which, during the last century, adorned 
the annals of female literature, and gave grace 
and charm to-humanity itself. In her, learn- 
ing, talent, goodness, and the most exalted 
piety, all combined to attract the of 
the wise and the good. Pity is it, that such 
a memory should pass away amongst fergot- 
ten things, calculated, as the contemplation of 
such a character is, to excite to all high, and 
holy emulation. Let those who delight to 
review the thoughts and feelings of the pious 
dead, when, like ourselves, they were pil- 
grims through this “vale of Baca,”— 
the two charming volumes of “ Mrs. Carter’s 
Life and Letters,” by her nephew, the Rev. 
Montagu Pennington. We are all prone to 
say, “ were not the former days better than 
these !” and to fancy that past years, with 
the mellow light of time cast over them, were 
more redolent of all that gives charm to 
human life than are these “ degenerate days;” 
—and, truly, while perusing these records of 
a life, wherein “ whatsoever things are lovely 
and of good report” shine forth, and where 
ons seem admitted to acquaintance with the 
right spirits who have passed from earth,— 
you are prone to join in this pensive eulogy 
over the “ things that were.” 

An interesting picture is given in these vo- 
lumes of the clique of wits and literary persons, 
in whose day Mrs. Carter flourished, and who 
appear to have associated together as one 
common family, united by the sure bond of 
congeniality in mind, taste, and pursuits. 
She numbered amongst her most intimate 
friends, the angelic Miss Catherine Talbot, 
(niece to Archbishop Secker,) whose “ prayers 
and daily reflexions,” are a manual of vital 
piety—a transcript of her pure and holy mind, 
during her short sojourn on earth; Mrs. 
Montague, the child of fancy and of grace, 
the able illustrator of Shakspeare; Mrs. H. 
More, and many others. One of the most 
agreeable features in the galaxy of literary 
stars who associated together at this time, 
was the social evening party, without form or 
ceremony, where they met for the interchange 
of thought and opinion. To these parties, 
(says her editor,) it “was not difficult for 
any person of character to gain an introduc- 
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tion. The company a ge gh into 
U0 ly varying and changing. 
rage no bar to harmless mirth or gaiety, 
and while Dr. Jounson held forth in one 
corner on the moral duties—in another, Lord 
Orford (Horace Walpole,) might be amusing 
a little group around him with his lively wit 
and intelligent converse. Here might be seen 
at different times, Mr. Burke, Dr. Johnson, 
Mrs. Montague, George Lord Lyttleton, Mr. 
Garrick, Mr. Mason, Sir William Pepys, Mrs. 
Boscawen, Dr. Percy, Mrs. H. More, Mr. 
Langton, Dr. Burney, and Dr. Beattie when 
in town.” Imagine this assemblage, adorned 
by the wisdom of Johnson—the dramatic 
powers of Garrick—the wit of Walpole— 
where Mrs. Montague gave new life and 
interest to her favourite bard—and where 
Dr. Percy, Beattie, and Mason, expatiated in 
the flowery regions of poesy. Here were no 
stiff formalities, no unfriendly coldness, to 
check the “ feast of reason, and the flow of 
soul.” There was (says the editor,) no “ ce- 
remony, no cards, no supper. Even dress 
was 80 little regarded, that a foreign gentle- 
man, who was to go there with an acquaint- 
ance, was told in jest, that it was so little 
necessary, that he might appear there, if he 
pleased, in blue stockings. This he under- 
stood in the literal sense, and when he spoke 
of it in French, called it, Les Bas Bleu Meet- 
ing.’ Mrs. H. More published her humour- 
ous poem on this subject, in 1786. “ Mrs. 
Carter’s presence never checked innocent wit 
and lively converse, by ill-timed gravity,—she 
was no stern and rigid monitor, her religion 
was in her heart, not in her countenance ; 
such as it ought to appear in one who believed 
that its ‘ ways are ways of pleasantness.’ At 
Mrs. Montague's table were a variety of emi- 
nent persons, and at Mrs. Percy’s, the friend 
of them both, and the delight of all who knew 
her, were frequent evening meetings of per- 
sons distinguished for learning and genius. 
“ Mrs. Carter’s translation of Epictetus, at 
a very early age, first gained her the notice 


age 
« Of the learned of her day, and a further know- 


ledge of her richly-gifted and sterling cha- 
racter, enlarged on all sides of her esteem 
and veneration. She co mded with the 
learned and holy Secker until the last, and a 
bequest which he made her, proved the high 
value which he retained for her character. 
Mrs. Carter’s poems, including some which 
are reprinted from Cave’s edition, in 1798, 
and which are ‘ preserved more as literary 
curiosities than from their intrinsic merit,’ con- 
tain many passages of quiet beauty, and though 
deficient in fire and pathos, are marked by 
correctness and elegance, and more than this, 
by an undeviating attention to the only true 
morality—that of the gospel. The style and 
manner of these unobtrusive flowers which 
once decked the gardens of Parnassus, is 
altogether passed and obsolete,—many of them 
are addressed to the Florios and Belindas, 
the Clodios and Myrtillas, Who have long, 


with all associations connected with them, 
however loved or valued once, passed away 
from the world’s memory. The lines to Miss 
Talbot are amongst her happiest efforts, they 
were suggested by a summer evening-walk on 
the coast of Kent : 
“ How sweet the calm of this sequestered shore, 
Where ebbing waters musically roll, 
And solitude and silent eve restore, 
The philosophic temper of the soul. 
The sighing gale whose murmurs lull to rest 
The busy tumult of declining day, 
To sympathetic quiet soothes the breast, 
And every wild emotion dies away ! 
Farewell the objects of diurnal care, 
Your task be ended with the setting sun ; 
Let all be undisturbed vacation here, 
While o'er yon wave ascends the 
Come, Musidora, come, and with me share, 
The sober pleasures of this solemn scene, 
While no rude tempest clouds the ruffied air, 
But all, like thee, is smiling and serene. 
Come, while the cool, the solitary hours, 
Each foolish care and giddy wish controul, 
With all thy soft persuasion’s wonted powers, 
Beyond the stars transport my listeuing soul. 
Oft when on earth detained by empty show, 
bee voice has taught the trifler how to rise: 
Taught her to look with scorn ou things below, 
And seek her better portion in the skies. 
Come, and the sacred eloquence repeat, 
The world shall vanish at its gentle sound, 
Angelic forms shall visit this retreat, 
And opening heaven diffuse its glories round !"" 


What a transient meteor is earthly fame ! 
and how few delight to explore what has the 
rust of time around it! Yet fain would we 
retain more of the memories of other times,— 
fain would we divest them of that oblivious 
cloud which year by year spreads in i 
dimness over names of which the earth was 
not worthy. Thus it must be, in a world 
hastening onwards to the time when “ all 
which it inherits shall dissolve,”—but all shall 
not fade—for even as the “ eternal lights still 
live along the sky,” so immortally will spirits 
such as these renew their pure and exalted 
friendships in that world of mind, where a 
boundless enlargement of intellectual light 
will displace the mists and shadows of time. 

Kirton-Lindsey. Anne R—. 


ON ECHOES. 

Port, in his History of Oxfordshire, describes 
an echo in the old park of Woodstock, which 
returned seventeen syllables in the day, and 
twenty in the night time. He classifies echoes 
as, 1. Single, which return the voice but once. 
2. Polysyllabic, many syllables, words, or 
even a whole sentence. 3. Tonical, but once, 
and that only when uttered in a peculiar 
musical note. The most surprising echo 
known is at Simonetta, a decayed palace, 
about a mile from Milan. It repeats a pistol- 
shot eighty-five times. Duppa, in his Travels 
on the Continent, p. 133, says that “ this 
echo interested Buonaparte so much, that he 
went there several times, and used to dis- 
charge two pistols at once, always exclaiming 
that it was the most extraordinary thing he 
had ever heard.” 
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Che Paturalist. 


THE HISTORY OF THE VINE. 


“ Bacchus, that tirst from out the purple grape, 

Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine.” 

WE pray forbearance for a sketch—it shall 
be no more—of the history of the Vine. 

From the time that Noah planted his vine- 
yard, every heathen nation seems to have 
contended for the honour of claiming, as its 
own, the distributor of the vine and its bene- 
fits, and deifying him accordingly. The 
Egyptian gave the palm to Osiris ; the ancient 
Italian to Saturn; whilst the Greek shouted 
for his Bacchus, who brought the goodly plant 
from Arabia the Happy, commemorating and 
softening the triumph of his arms, by leaving 
it as a legacy to be conquered. 

Still it will be asked, of what country was 
the vine originally a native? The question 
is more easily put than answered. The con- 
tention among the cities for Homer sinks into 
insignificance, compared with the struggle for 
precedence in this honour among entire coun- 
tries. -Chaptal, whose attention was long 
directed to the inquiry, names Asia, the fer- 
tile farm and garden from which the culti- 
vated grasses, vegetables, and fruits, were 
poured into Europe, as from a horn of 
plenty, together with civilization and the arts. 
So far so good; but Asia is a ry place. 
The preference is claimed for Syria by some. 
Michaux found the vine in the woods of Ma- 
zanderan ; and Olivier beheld it gracing the 
mountains of Koordistan. Pallas saw it near 
the Caspian and Black Seas, growing with 
no aid but from the hand of nature. The 
Kishmish, a peculiar stoneless variety of the 
grape, is considered by some to be a native of 
that part of Persia lying on the Gulf. In 
Belochistan, still farther to the east, the vine 


clings with its tendrils to the northern shores: 


of the Arabian Sea. The feet of the Paropa- 
misan Mountains are rich with it, blending its 
clusters with the olive and fig; and it extends 
to Caubulistan, where it associates with the 
apricot and peach. The forests of Anatolia 
and Caramania enshrine it; and Armenia, 
where Noah may have found it, abounds with 
the vine. Ina word, there is strong evidence 
to make the vine a native of Persia, in which 
locality it is not likely to be neglected. 

Dr. Sickler traces the gradual migration of 
the vine into Egypt, Sicily. &e.; and it is 
highly probable that the Pheenicians intro- 
duced its culture into the Grecian Archipe- 
lago, Greece, Italy, Provence, and Marseilles. 

The ancient Roman, in his political infancy, 
had other and sterner duties to attend to, than 
the training of the vine; and the libations of 
milk ordained by Romulus, who forbade the 
use of wine for those purposes, necessarily 
discouraged such culture. ‘I'he nymph Egeria 
seems to have given Numa a hint that a little 
wine would be no bad addition to a téte 4 


téte; for, though he also forbade the use of 
wine at funerals, he permitted libations to be 
made to the gods, of wine made from well- 
pruned vines, thus directing the attention of 
the people to the care of the plant. But wine 
must have been for a long time scarce in Rome; 
and, if ancient story be true, a single draught 
only was allowed during a repast, in the early 
part of the life of Lucudlus. 

Britain owes the presence of the vine, in all 
probability, to the ans. 1¢ does not ap- 
pear to have existed here in the time of Agri- 
cola; but the subsequent intercourse could 
hardly fail of introducing it. There is ex- 
tant, an edict of Probus, allowing “ omnibus 
Gallis et Britannis ut vineas habeant et 
vinum conficiant.” Bede notices several 
vineyards ; and Winchester was long sup- 
posed—though, in uncritical days, we allow— 
to have received its name from the vines for 
which it was certainly noted. The Norman 
called the Isle of Ely, the “ Isle of Vines,” 
and its bishop, soon after the conquest, appears 
to have received tithe of wine, to the amount 
of three or four tuns annually, from his dio- 
cese, Vineyards are frequentiy mentioned in 
Domesday Book. The Sussex vineyard be- 
longing to the Duke of Norfolk, from whore 
produce many pipes of good Burgundy wine 
were made, shows to what extent the cultiva- 
tion was carried. Drayton sings—— 

“ ——Gloster in ti es past her selfe did highly prize, 

When in her pride of strength she nourish’t goodly v nes, 

And oft her cares represt with her delicious wines. 

But vow th’ all-eheering sun the colder +oy le deceaves, 

— (heere tow'rds the pole) still falling southward 
eaves 5 

So that the sullen earth th’ effect thereof doth prove— 

According to their bocks, who hold that he doth move 

From his first zenith’s point.’? 

The “ goodly vines” were gone, therefore, 
in his time, and superseded :— 

“ For of her vines depiived, now Gloster lerrns to plant 

bia ci every where; whose fruit she stains 
Or pues, 

That her pur'st pery is, which first she did produce 

Fiom Worstershire, and there is common as the fields ; 

Which naturally that soyle in most apoundance yields.” 


Is it not one of the reasons of change, at 
least, that the soil of England gives a bounti- 
ful return of corn where the vine would starve, 
or hardly ever ripen its fruit in perfection ¢ 
There are no spots in Britain of which it can 
be said, in an agricultural sense, 


“ Ke veninnt felicin- uve“ 


But though vines are now cultivated in this 
country only against walls, upon the roofs of 
buildings and under glass—a most expensive 
mode; yet, there is no reason why the vine 
should not be cultivated in the southern coun- 
ties of England, at least, and there bear rich 
and well ripened fruit for the table— Quar- 
terly Review, No. cxxx1. 
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VILLAGE OF MOFFAT, 
DUMFRIESHIRE. 


Taus delightful, romantic, and salubrious vil- 
lage, is situated in a valley of Dumfrieshire, 
in the south of Scotland, upon the banks of a 
pretty stream, called the “ Annan:” on the 
east and west are two beautiful vales ; through 
that on the east flow the waters of the lim- 
pid, quiet, and exceedingly clear “ Moffat 
Water;” on the west the dark and rapid 
“ Avon’’ dashes from rock to rock, in awful 
grandeur ; these in their course are much in- 
creased, from the frequent junction of cas- 
eades, or “ burns,” (as they are called in 
Scotland.) The three streams just mentioned 
unite a fow miles below the village, when all 
are merged in the one name—* The River 
Annan”—which winds its majestic course 
towards the Solway Firth. 

Scarcely a spot in Scotland affords so much 
real sport to the disciples of “ Old Isaac Wal- 
ton ;” for your true angler, although desirous 
of good sport, is equally fond of the sublime, 
romantic, and picturesque; even the votaries 
of “ Joe Manton” may here enjoy something 
above mediocrity. Black-cock, and grouse, 
are very plentiful; partridge, hares, &c. in 
tolerable abundance ; snipes, wild ducks, &c. 

Few places are so little known as this quiet 
and sequestered Village; and few would be 
more frequented, (at least in the summer 
months,) if its advantages were more gene- 
rally appreciated. In this vicinity are two 
famous Spas, or mineral Wells; one is called 
“ Hart-Fell Spa,” being situated Rear a moun- 


tain of that name; the other, and most famed, 
is “ Moffat Well :” the good qualities of the 


water have been proved to be of the utmost 
value to persons afflicted with scrofulous com- 
plaints; of late years, the virtue of this water 
seems to be more appreciated than heretofore; 
of its efficacy there are no two opinions. 

“ Moffat” was a favourite retreat of many 
of the chiefs who met previous to the rebellion 
in 1745, and there, quietly and unobserved, ma- 
tured their plans in favour of Prince Charles. 
It has also been one of the chosen spots of 
“ Burns,”— 

* Hapless bard! who fell, though young, a sage, 

Ere blooming manhood ripened into age.”’® 

Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, resided a few 
miles from this place, at a romantic spot 
called “ Altrive Lake.” 

In short, the entire neighbourhood is sur- 
rounded with delightful objects of interest to 
the botanist, the antiquarian, the geologist, 
mineralogist, the professed artist, or the hum- 
ble admirer of nature in all her various forms. 

To enumerate all the beauties of this ro- 
mantic neighbourhood, were too great a task, 
and more than can well be compressed into a 
small space, as each would require a descrip- 
tion from a pen such as Scott’s, to make the 
scene appear in all its grand reality. 

Mrs. Mathews, im her Memoirs of her late 
talented husband, mentions an anecdote con- 
nected with this spot, when poor Mathews 

® Sec his poem upon * Ciaigie Burnwood,” &c. &e. 
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was, from unforeseen events, compelled to 
visit this region of mountain and mist, unfor- 
tunately for him, in the depth of winter. 

The Grey-Mare’s Tail, a splendid cascade, 
St. Mary’s Lock,—The Loch of the Lowes,— 
The Beil Craig—(Ahancass, the ruins of 
one of the holds of the Douglas)—with 
numerous remains of Roman camps, and 
ancient border fortresses; to sum up all, the 
grandeur of the mountain fastnesses, are here 
equal to any in Scotland, and surpassed by 
none. W.S.P. 


ON THE PRESENT 
DEGENERACY OF WRITINGS. 


Our age is not the first that has had cause to 
deplore that the strengths, beauties, and ma- 
jesties of writing, have, owing to the false per- 
version of the popular taste, and the pre t 
iniquity of the a of no account 
in the estimation of the coun These have 
been compelled to succumb under the pressure 
of a mean and vicious literature; so that, 
according to the fine figure in Jotham’s para- 
ble, the cedar, the olive, and the vine, and 
all noble trees of good fruit and stately stature, 
have been subjected to the reign of an impo- 
tent and despicable bramble. Our age, we 
repeat, has not been the first placed in this 
calamitous preuicament, as witnesseth a cer- 
tain treatise, saved to us from the wrecks of 
old time, treating “on the Sublime.” Longi- 
nus, its writer, corresponding with his “ dear 
Terentianus,” in more passages than one, as we 
shall hereafter show, bitterly complains of the 
degeneracy of the writings of his time, wherein 
he manifests how the loftiest wits would tem- 
porarily stoop to the desecration of the sanc- 
tity of letters, and who, either for money or 
notoriety, would basely pander to the popular 
appetite, which prefers gross quail-food, and 
rejects celestial manna. 

In his fourth section, speaking of the vices 
of Tymzus, otherwise a noble-minded man, 
he thus complains:— 

‘O Tina.os, avhp Td tv GAG ixavds Kal wpds 
Adyov éviore pi-yeBos, d:« Epopos, worvicTwp 
émivonrinds pv brd Bt Epwros rod tlvas 
vohoes del nweiy words exxintow els td 
waidupwdéorurov* 

“ Timeus, a man otherwise able enongh, and some- 
times in high writing not unfortunate, and of a varions 
knowledge, and acute discourse, but—that out of new- 
Sangledness, he many times slips into childish and low 
absurdities.” 

Now this is precisely the crime of our day. 
Some men there are, possessed of fine 
lite talents and capacious thought, who, 
ins of writing up the public mind, write 
it down to the market level, and give produce 
to that which, however vicious, is most sale- 
able. To use a parallel, what would be said 
to the flesh-vender of any market or city, who 


® Long. de Sublimitate. sect. iv. pp. 93-4. ° Editio 
Quarta. Zacharws Pearce ed. Londini, wpccuit. 
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attempted to foist improper food upon the 
people. What Englishman, Turkoman, or 
any other man, who sold a rolitary kibaud, or 
jot of tainted flesh, but would be pilloried, or 
made liable to punishment. And shall it be 
said, that, unpunished and unreproved, the 
writers of our age go on daily stimulating 
the market, and offering the most unwhole- 
some food—that they continue, as it were, 
volatilizing grains of arsenic, for its effluvia to 
spread through a whole country, entering into 
every homestead, and pushing its pestilential 
miasmata into every pore of the public bod 


ly. 
Righteous indignation cannot be restrained 
while such are unvisited b i 
or 


the punishment 
of the “ powers that be.” 

”” continues Longinus, in the same 
chapter, “ what speak we of Tymzus, when 
those heroes (Xenophon, I mean, and Plato,) 
that had been under the tuition of Socrates, 
have through these littlenesses, somet: 
forgot themselves? For thus writes the latter 
in his book, &c.” He then proceeds to give 
an ample list of the uncomely and blameable 
expressions to be found in each, and makes 
the following comment upon them :— 


*Awayra pév ro, Ta Surws toeuvd, Sia play 

eupderar trois Adyos drridy, Bid 1d wep) Tas 

eis xeuvdowdysov (wep dB) pddAcora Kopu- 
Bayriwow dt viv.—Sect. v. pp. 30, 31.* 

“ All these extreme unbecomingnesses have defaced 
writing, upon vo other ground than the lechery that 
some men hove to declare their notions with sumewhat 
of novelty, a crime passionately court: d at this day.” 

No writer of our day could more acutely 
probe the existing evil under which the lite- 
rary world labours at the present moment, 
than does Longinus in this paragraph, written 
hundreds of years ago—* novelty, a crime 
passionately courted at this day,”—a hun- 
gering after strange gods, strange flesh—a 

lascivious desire for things forbidden—for 
stolen waters, so sweet to the stealer’s taste. 
Now the relations of the mental appetite 
and digestion, are precisely answerable to the 
bodily. If the mind feed on deleterious or 
adulterate matter, its faculties inevitably 
become gross, carnal, heavy, and sensual: the 
etheriality of being is extinguished—the coun- 
tenance loses its health-rose, and the fluids 
their elasticity and vigour. The fairy-tale of 
© Toads and Diamonds,” puts forth no fable. 
The praiseworthy girl having good thoughts 
and pure desires implanted in her youthful 
heart, under the benediction bestowed by the 
fairy, dropped when she spake “ pearls, rubies, 
and diamonds,” on the ground ; while her 
hateful sister, who had nourished her mind on 
bad and forbidding thoughts, had the blessing 
converted into a curse, and in speaking, spat 
out only toads. Such is identically the posi- 
tion of every reader, according to the books 


© Zachary Pearce’s trauslation of this is good :— 
“ Omnia quidem, que sunt adeo ecora, innascuntur 
Scriptis und ex cansé; nemye, ex studio vovitatis in 
seusibus proferendis, (gud in re presertim hudierni 
scriptures insaniunt.) 
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he reads, and the notions he imbibes— Mutato 
nomine de te fabula narratur, 

Longinus, indeed, expresses the same opi- 
nions, to show to what is attributable the 
iniquity of his age; and after setting forth 
more particularly, the vices that on these 
accounts were creeping into the hearts of 
men, thus cogently concludes :— 

"AAAR totdvrey by Kindy TerACowWUpyeirOat 
nar’ ddtyov rev Blov re Biapbdpay, POlvev dt 
kit karapapalveac Td uxicd peyeOn, ral &fnra 
ylverta, qvixa rd Ovnra eavrev pdpn edvénra 
éxdavpaguer, mapévres tute 7 dbdvara —Sect. 
xliv. p. 250. 

“Thus are these yr gee of life perfected by 
degrees in a circle, and the excellencies of the soul 
decay, languish, and grow drowsy, since they perceive 
men cherishing orly their passible and mortal parts, 
and eenmnoring in irrationality, so that they ueglect 
the pursuit of the virtues,” 


When the literature, therefore, of a land is 
poisoned at its fountain-heads, so that the 
stream whereof the people drink, creates in 
them foul and unwholesome disease of mind— 
when some writers in the land come forth, 
publishing corruption openly and aloud, like 
impudent missionaries of vice, promulgating 
ideas and opinions whose only motive is evil 
—it is surely high time for a “ voice” to be 
heard crying in the moral wilderness, depre- 
cating the depravities of the day. 

Seriously we thus express ourselves, because 
the evil is not slight or unmomentous. The 
hydra-root complained of, has struck deeply 
into the earth—the upas branches extend 
largely over the land—and the baleful dews 
of a moral maremma infect the universal at- 
mosphere. 

ultitudes of books appear daily, leavened 
with the leaven of profligacy and corruption 
—and to such a pass has it come, that no boy 
of the day can take up a history penned by 
these writers, but they are made to admire 
rebellion, and to despise obedience. 

Deep consideration, therefore, does the 
whole subject of popular literature demand. 
The press, which ought to be a godlike instru- 
ment in pouring out a tide of rich and healthy 
knowledge, and of salutarily enriching the 
public mind, causing it to yield a bounteous 
harvest of “knowledge and new light”—has 
unfortunately, in many vases, prostituted itself 
to base and mercenary views, and many mis- 
directed minds send forth through its channel, 
& host of base and bad books, which distract 
the attention, weaken the judgment, and cor- 
ruptly vilify the taste. 

That a sweeping alteration in this deplor- 
able state of things can be effected instanéer, 
is not likely—the age of miracle is past, and 
we possess not the wondrous wood which, b 
immersion, converted the waters of Mara 
into sweetness. The general ‘hide is too har- 
dened for a whip of cords to scourge them from 
the temple. Though a purging by hyssop be 
needed, to restore the public mind to perfect 
cleanliness, yet, can that distemper be only 
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cleared away gradatim, and not by any despe- 
rate impulse. No rough transition must be 
made in the diet or temperature—the medica- 
ments must be pleasing, and the balm soft. The 
organs of the public appetite, after so long an 
aptitude for strange food, and i a 
sort of intellectual cannibalism, only by 
degrees, resume their proper and effective tone. 
Therefore, ought a literature, peculiar to the 
case, to be specially provided, which if it can- 
not expel the present from the market, may, 
at least, supplant the worser food, and more 
sanatively supply the wants, and prevent the 
infection of the sounder part of the population. 
How difficult a task this is, may not be denied. 
The Sisyphi who attempt it, will have to roll 
their stones mightily to reach the summit of 
their hopes. “ But, "says the Quarterly Re- 
view,* and this opinion coming from so credi- 
table a source, bears no little weight, “ we 
may, by great exertions, construct a li 
less mischievous than the present—a new 
river, instead of the ditch-water of the Thames. 
We may, at least, fumigate the press ; and 
for this purpose, every book written, should 
be imbued and impregnated with cound prin- 
ciples, both religious and political. Poetry, 
history, philosophy, travels, novels, reviews, 
newspapers, grammars, everything should 
contain in them the great truths, which it is 
required to inculcate in the human mind.” 
But to the readers of. “The Mirror” we 
now more especially address ourselves. Con- 
servators as we have always been of the love- 
liness of virtue and the delicacy of morals, 
never unwittingly offending against them, we 
beseech them to abjure the nauseating and 
frivolous letters of the day, and to hold fast to 
a higher and nobler line of reading, which 
will develop their intellectual talents, and 
store their minds with standard furniture. 
Instead of holding talk with novelists, farce- 
writers, and “fool’s facete,” let them hold 
converse with great minds, and the rich and 
powerful in thought. Toil not for a shilling, 
when you should obtain a pound. Become 
mentally opulent, and gather up the treasures 
which the great spirits of our earth have left 
behind them. Make your mind and memory. 
familiar with the glories of Spenser, at once 
the Lorraine and the Raphael of our verse— 
with the grand organ-tones of Milton, with 
SHAKSPEARE—whose voice was like the 
wind, now song-whispering through 
groves of myrtle and roses; now blow- 
ing clear and strong amongst the haunts 
of men, wafting ships and turning the 
useful mill ; and now sounding the thun- 
der-trump of the tempest. 
Jonson—the scholar’s darling, and the best 
instructor of the man of taste. 
Dryrnen—the manly and the mighty, ex- 
alted in his sentiments, and powerful in 
his style. 
®See paper “ Alexandiia and the Alexandrians, 
No. cxxxt. July, 1840. 
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Pore—whose lines are axioms of virtue, 
— with the staid beauty of the vestal 
herse 


Let the great prose-writers of England re- 
eeive also at your hand, that equal devotion 
which they merit :— 

Stpnev—whose genius in the “ defence of 

pooey” outstripped the refinement of 
ngland by two centuries. 

Bacon—whose language is rich with the 

gathered wealth of the most discursive 
intellect that nature ever fashioned. 

CiarENDoN—whose style was as stately as 

- character, and as pure as his princi- 
ples. 

Jounson—as kingly in his conceptions, as 

kingly in their discovery. 
* Apptson—whose sentiments were virtue, 

uttered in beauty. 

In reading the thoughts of such men, thoughts 

ter than the growth of our own mind, are 
insinuated amidst our ordinary train, while 
in the eloquence with which they are clothed, 
we learn a new language, worthy of the new 
ideas that are created within us. Over these, 
should the enlightened youth hang by night 
and by day, until his own mind be expanded 
with something of their breadth of being, and 
strengthened with a portion of their eternal 
vigour. From these, he shall catch that gene- 
rous sentiment and lofty hope, which prove 
our severed life a spark of immortality. 
From them shall he know the might and the 
eternity of mind. By them shall he be taught 
the reality of truth, and the godhood of virtue. 
Under this fine tutelage shall be keep his 
mind untainted amid the neighbourhood of 
habits and purposes, which might else have 
soiled its purity: they shall knit into his 

irit a strength and height which shall make 

all artifices of reputation seem too trifling to 
fix into his thoughts; and link to his daring- 
ness of aim, an elevation of heart and of glance, 
which “ make ambition virtue.” Ww 


LIFE—WHAT IS IT? 


Wnatis ure? The student of nature may 
analyse, with all his art, those minute portions 
of matter, called seeds and ova, which he 
knows to be the rudiments of future creatures, 
and the links by which endless generations of 
living creatures hang to existence; but he 
cannot disentangle and display, apart, their 
mysterious LIFE !—that something under the 
influence of which, each little germ, in due 
time, swells out, to fill an invisible mould of 
maturity, which determines its forms and 
proportions. One such substance thus be- 
comes a beauteous rose-bush, another a noble 
oak ; a third an eagle ; a fourth an elephant 
—yea, in the same way, out of the rude mate- 
rials of broken seeds and roots, and leaves of 

lants, and bits of animal flesh, is built up the 
ae frame itself, whether of the active 
male, combining gracefulness with strength, 
or of the gentler woman, with beauty around 
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her as light. How passing strange that such 
should be the origin of the bright human eye, 
whose glance pierces as if the invisible soul 
were shot with it—of the lips which pour forth 
sweetest eloquence—of the larynx, which, by 
vibrating, fills the surrounding air with music; 
and, more wonderful than all, of that mass 
shut up within the bony fortress of the skull, 
whose delicate and curious texture is the 
abode of the soul, with its reason which con- 
templates, and its sensibility which delights 
in these and endless other miracles of crea- 
tion.— Arnott. 


NVMISMATIC MANVAL. 


Tur passion for forming collections of inter- 
esting and rare coins of all ages and countries, 
may be said to have recently progressed with 
almost more than railroad celerity. Cabinets 
are, in fact, every where gathering whatever 
occurs either es important or fine in the Nu- 
mismatic World. Coins, however, do not al- 
together of themselves tell their own story— f 
they are the adjuncts of history, and in innu- 
merable instances may be justly entitled, the 
key-stones on which are raised the superstruc- 
ture and details of the chronology of many 
momentous events. Without them, the histo- 
riographer is like the navigator at sea, with- 
out a compass; to proceed is almost an impos- 
sibility, and the same disastrous results attend 
them both. System and information is re- 
quired to form a collection of any character, 
or to be of any advantage to the professor, and 
books are the natural reference; but it so hap- 
ns, the works of the best writers are of dif- 
cult attainment, and of high cost. A numis- 
matic library is the labour of a man’s life to 
acquire, and the value'so great that few persons 
would dare to encounter the purchase; hence 
the difficulty which has been hitherto expe- 
rienced by the coin-collector on his outset; the 
information sought for has not been obtained 
with the desired promptitude; coolness and 
neglect in the pursuit, have followed as a con- 
sequent result, and many, whose names might 
have conferred a lustre on the science of nu- 
mismatology, haverelinquished it without hope, 
dismayed at the vast field before them. 

Mr. Akerman, with a promptitude which 
does him much credit, has opportunely pub- 
lished his Numismatic Manvat, founded on 
the numerous printed works of distinguished 
and approved numismatists, and the commu- 
nications of many existing collectors, whose 
practical experience has been here most liber- 
ally afforded. The volume, extending to 
nearly five hundred pages, is enriched with 
nearly twenty engraved plates, and many 
wood-cuts, inserted with the letter-press, and 
is, unquestionably, the cheapest and best guide 
obtainable by the collector, in a pecuniary 
sense, as also in the gain of time, the multitu- 
dinous references being already effected to the 
reader's immediate ‘inspection. It is an ana- 
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lyzed hand-book of the science of numismatics, 
from the chief and most costly sources, by the 
especial and practised pen of a master-hand. 
Divided into five parts, the first contains, to- 
gether with elementary observations, a geo- 
graphical classification, according to the sys- 
tem of Eckhel, of the Greek coins of cities and 
princes, including those struck by various 
states while under the Roman dominion. 

The second, treats of Roman coins, and fur- 
nishes an accurate list of the consular and 
imperial series, preceded by a concise intro- 
duction. 

The third comprises a summary account of 
the English coinage, and a list of all the most 
remarkable examples. 

The fourth consists of a carefully arranged 
catalogue of Anglo-Gallic coins, and the fifth, 
details notices of Jrish and Scottish coins. 

The collectors and numismatists of the pre- 
sent day, who have rendered Mr. Akerman, 
the acquirements of their skill and experience, 
are names of proud import inthe science. The 
list of the extensive and important series of 
Greek coins of cities and princes, in this vo- 
lume has been greatly advanced by Mr. Bur- 
gon, and by Count Maurice von Dietrichstein, 

fect of the imperial library of Vienna, who 
appears to have munificently presented the 
author with a collection of casts of the rare 
imperial Greek coins, deposited in that mag- 
nificent establishment. 

The estimated rarity of Roman imperial 
coins is founded on the long experience and 
possession of a most choice cabinet, by Mr. 
Brumell; and of the Saxon and English 
coins, by Mr. Cuff—gentlemen whose urbanity 
and prompt inclination to further the interests 
of the science, is the theme of general admira- 
tion and applause. 

To the cabinet of Greek coins, and the ex- 
tensive collection of numismatic works, the 
property of Dr. Lee, of Hartwell House, Bucks, 
® gentleman of well-known promptitude to 
assist the inquirer in matters of antiquity and 
history, Mr. Akerman appears to have been 
under especial obligations, as also to the Rev. 
J. B. Reade, and to Messrs. Hawkins and 
Barnewell, of the British Museum, for nume- 
rous assistances in matters connected with 
the Greek and Roman types. 

M. Adrien de Longpérier, of the Biblio- 
théque du Roi, Paris, hus furnished several 
notes on Anglo-Gallic coins; but it is evident 
Barré Roberts’ collection in the British Mu- 
seum, and the recently dispersed cabinet of the 
late General Ainslie, have supplied the most 
valuable materiel of information. 

The Bactrian coins have received much 
erudite elucidation from Professor H. H. Wil- 
son, who also furnished the Bactrian and old 
Sauscrit alphabets, embodied in the engrav- 
ings to this work. We notice, with some sa- 
tisfaction, that the denotation of the rarity of 
Trish coins, has been deduced by Mr. Aker- 
man from Mr. Lindsay’s Sea 
View of the Coinage of Ireland, as we believe, 
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that gentleman’s estimate of most of them, to 
approximate nearest to the real scarcity of 
each, of any that has yet been attempted. A 
rig gg to that work isin rapid 

y Mr. 


Lindsay, from whom much new and 
interesting ‘addenda is still to be expected, 
Mr. Lindsay has, also, large manuscript addi- 
tions to Cardonnel s Scottish Coinage, and we 
cordially coincide with Mr. Akerman’s ex- 
pressed hope, that Mr. Cuff, Mr. Lindsay, or 
some other competent numismatist would un- 
dertake the production of a volume to super- 
sede the attempts of Snelling and Cardomnel. 

At p. 247, it is mentioned—* No coins are 
known of Athelbald, sole monarch from 857 
to 862,”—but one, recently found, is now in 
the hands of a coin-dealer for sale. 

At p. 420, a singularly rude half-crown, of 
the time of Charles the First, in the cabinet of 
Mr. Cuff, figured in a wood-cut at p. 339, is 
“ From the letters SA., under the horse, con- 
jectured to have been struck at Sulisbury.” 
The writer takes the liberty to intimate, it was 
struck at Shrewsbury in 1642, at the mint, 
then under the conduct of Thomas Bushel, 
from plate contributed by the nobility and 
gentry favourable to the king's cause, in _— 
city. 





Manners and Customs. 
THE PERSIANS, 

Some of the customs of the Persians, in their 
management of infants, are very remarkable. 
Immediately on the birth of a child, it is entirely 
covered over with fine white salt. Onthesecond 
day, some slight scratches or incisions are made 
along the shoulders with a sort of razor. The 
blood flows, and the same operation is repeated 
on the third and the fourth days. On the 
eighth day, it is dressed in the style of adults, 
in gala habiliments, from top to toe, not for- 
getting the pointed cap, which is common to 
both sexes, but which is more pointed for the 
female, and often ornamented with jewels. 
An entertainment is then given in the harem: 
On the eleventh day, the mother bathes and 
washes the new-born infant for the first time, 
clearing off all the salt and blood in which the 
little creature is incrusted. The mother th 
presents the child to the father, who, taki 

it in his arms, falls on his knees, prays to G 
the Prophet, and to Ali, and gives it a name, 
The custom of salting the new-born infant is 
very ancient in Persia. 

e character of the Persians is amiable, 
but at the same time, grave. Even in the 
intimacy of the domestic circle, the children 
always stand in the presence of the father, 
They listen with respect to their elders, and 
take no part in the conversation, unless when 
called upon to speak. Even if princes, the: 
wait on their parents, and serve them wi 
water or the nerghile, in the most humble and 
respectful manner. The nerghile is a sort of 
machine for smoking tombak, which, in pro- 
nouncing, they terminate with a u—tombaku. 
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According to etiquette and the custom of 
the court, Persian princes must have seven 
hours for sleep. hen they get up, they 
begin to smoke the nerghile, or shishe, and 
they continue smoking all day long. When 
there is company, the nerghile is first pre- 
sented to the chief of the assombly, who, after 
two or three whiffe, hands it the next, and so 
on it goes descending. But, in general, the 
great smoke only with the great, or with 

of distinction. Ali Schah smokes 
by: himeelf, or only with one of his brothers, 
whom he particularly favours, the tombak, 
the smoke of which is of a very superior kind, 
the odour being exquisite—it is the finest 
tombak of Shiras. After rising in the morn- 
ing, they take tea, usually two cups. Eleven 
o'clock fs their dinner hour, when they have 
some rae light simple dishes served up to 
them, with fruit. The pillao is never wanting, 
and their pillao is excellent. At four o’clock 
they again take tea, and at seven they have 
supper, which is served up much in the same 
manner as the dinner. After dinner and after 
supper, if they have visitors, they usually take 
a small cup of coffee. -They are not so fond 
of coffee as the Turks, who drink from thirty 
to forty cups of it every day. They do not 
take spirits or wine, but in the course of the 
day, they swallow a few opium pills, to excite 
agreeable sensations. They are very religi- 
ous, and never omit the due performance of 
their devotion, praying five times each day. 

In learning to write, the Persians do not 
use sand. Vile dust, they say, ought never to 
have any connexion with so noble an art. 


Pew Books. 





Poems by Members of Magdalen College 
School, Oxford. Printed for private cir- 


culation. 1840. 

(Tuese Poems are the production of a knot of 
young scholastics, whose years scarce yet war- 
rant an assumption of the Toga. The “ pur- 
pureum lumen” of youth gilds their fronts, and 
something of the “mens divinior” breathes in 
their effusions. With pleasure we hail this 
early cluster- of genius, as we would a new 
nebul@ of stars in the heavens. 

Charles Macray leads the van of these tyros. 
His theme, in decasyllabics, is “Caius Marius 
sitting on the ruins of Carthage.” 

Home of the dead! what tho’ alas! no more, 

Thy gorg myles deck the ding shore ; 

What tho’ stern time, with unreleuting hand, 

Has os thy towers frum her native strand. 

And thee—rebb'd of every hallow'd trace— 

The by-gone city of a slumb'ring race ; 

oulans bn 3 uome, ane en and dvar. 

faucy t) i$ ap) vs 

Aad heeked by cenbonmne, in the pote eye, 

Rise from the eorth in Crumbling mjesty | 





For thus, when other eyes can see no more 
er the bleak plain, and pn = ane pee 
sonboayal can pierce thr ages past, 
Aud hail Carthage, Pesesoath to tbe laste 
. {The English and patriotic spirit: of William 
facray, displays itself to advantage, in his 
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“ Minstrel Song” and “ Return to England.” 
Humphrey Hill chooses more abstract sub- 
jects, “Truth,” &c. Hdwin Millard, the lighter 
Tyrie graces. The last young poet has several 
times appeared in our pages, and among other 
of his compositions, some verses entitled “ Mi- 
serrimus,” in our last volume, No. 997, p. 192, 
are, in their way, a gem. In conclusion, we 
feel happy in observing the vein of piety with 
which each seems pervaded—attested by their 

raphrastic verses from the “ Sweet Singer of 
erac a 


Paton’s Flowers of Penmanship : folio. § 
[Walter Paton.] 


Tuis beautiful display of art, is, we fearlessly 
say, without its equal, in this or any other 
country. Mr. Paton’s fame in Ornamental 
Penmanship is too well known to need dila- 
ting on here ; the many important documents 
executed by him during the last twenty years, 
for the City.of London, and the Royal Aca- 
demy, have. been the admiration of all who 
can justly appreciate real merit. Certainly, 
no art, hitherto, has been more difficult, less 
understood, or, in general, worse executed 
than ornamental writing ; but, to those who 
wish to obtain a mastery of its various beau- 
teous flowing curves and 1 flourishes, 
must cultivate “ Paton’s Penmanship.” 

The above work is handsomely bound, and 
printed with the peers care ; it contains 
fourteen elaborately-engraved specimens of 
the most varied and beautifully-formed Pen- 
manship ; and the title-page is embellished 
with a portrait of the author. There is not 
an academy in England but what should be in 
possession of this treasure of art. 

In 1825, Mr. Paton also produced a de- 
lightful specimen of Penmanship, in a minia- 
ture portrait of the late Princess Charlotte, 
wholly executed by the pen, in the manner of 
pg gy together with an eulogy on 
the princess, by Mr. T. Campbell. 





Arts an¥ Sciences. 


BOAT PROPELLED BY PRESSURE-PUMPS. 


AN ingenious artist, residing at Grahamstone, 
has lately Jaunched a small vessel at Bains- 
ford-bridge, on the Forth and Clyde Canal, 
which was propelled by means of pressure- 
pumps, at a rate of, at least, not less than 

fteen miles an hour, conducted alone by the 
inventor, who worked the pumps. This novel 
invention has produced much speculation 
among the members of the profession, and it 
is reported, that the projector is so much sa- 
tisfied with his first experiment, that another 
on a larger scale, is forthwith to be under- 
taken, and a patent procured to protect the 
invention. He feels assured it will, at no dis- § 
tant era, entirely supersede the present mode 
of propulsion by means of paddle-wheels. 
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SALARIES OF ACTORS. 


Per Week. 
= —— for > sos and managing, 


maby! } £8 
Min O° ‘Neil’s salary, at the beginning >) 
of her brilliant career . . 
‘i and Cloke, exceeded . . 
rge Cooke, (greatly | attractive) 
Mrs. Jordan's salary, in the zenith of \ 
Pa pularity 
rles Kenble, until he nnd 
Mis own manager . . 
Dowtonhad. . . 
p Sophos ane than m 
iss t’ resent ows; er. 
Countess of ema even during ger 
greater part of her career to the 
period in which she was highly at- 
tractive . 
but, in the following season, 7 


Drury eis 
Mr. Macready, in 1822, had. . 
and in 1832, and up to 1837, (barring 
an interregnum 
In 1839, he had the modesty t to de- 
mand, and to receive . . 
Mr. Power, i in 1832,had . . . bo ae 
He is now, and for some time ‘e 120 
has been, in the receipt of . 
Mr. Farren, in _, _" rae 16 
832, had ° ein 


30 

40 

ee 

he then roseto. . . . — 

and amg tea 

Miss Ellen Tree, playi ng at two = “ 
tres, and eventually at one 

She went to America, and on her sie 25 

return, played for . 


25 


apy ae “a 


Taglioni, “the s = pon of air,” would not 
engage herself on — ee than 
for herself, per night . 

For the term of her visit to her} 
father, as ballet-master . 

To her brother and repe | 
to dance with her . . 

Two pth ma guaranteed by the M1 

ie to produce her . . 

And half a benefit guaranteed fol 
produce her brother . . 

Involving, altogether, a sum of of} 6 
more th mi. 

The liabilities of Mr. Bunn, the mana- 

ger, therefore, during the following 

months of May, June, and July, 
were, between Madame Malibran, 

Mademoiselle Taglioni, and her fa- 

mily, (all foreigners) nearly 


TEA-PLANTS IN THE SUN. 


Tue tea-plants seem to love and court mois- 
ture, not from stagnant pools, but running 
streams. The tea made from the leaves in 
the shade is not near so as that from 
leaves exposed to the sun: the leaves of plants 
in the sun are much earlier than those in the 


f © The Stage before and behing the Curtain, by Alfred 
> Bunn. (Bentley ] “ 
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shade: the leaves from the shady tract give 
out a more watery liquid when rolled, and 
those from the sunny a more glutinous sub- 
stance. When the leaves of either are rolled 
on a sunny day, they emit less of this liquid 
than ona rainy day. The juice decreases as 
the season advances. The in the ‘sun 
have flowers and fruits much earlier than 
those in the shade, and are far more numerous; 
pons Fae ve flowers and seeds in July, and fruit 
ovember. Numerous plants are to be 
seen, that by some accident, either cold or 
rain, have lost all their flowers, and commence 
throwing out fresh flower-buds more abun- 
dantly than ever. Thus, it is not unfrequent 
to see some plants in flower so late as March, 
bearing at once the old and the new seeds, 
flower-buds, and full-blown flowers—all at 
one and the same time. The rain also greatly 
affects the leaves; for some sorts of tea can- 
not be made on a rainy day; for 
the Powechong and Mingehew. The leaves 
for these ought to be collected about 10 a.m., 
on @ sunny morning, when the dew has eva- 
porated The Powchong can only be manu- 
‘actured from the leaves of the first crop; but 
the Mingehew, although it requires the same 
care in making as the other, can yet be made 
from any crop, a it is le ona sunny 
morning. The Chinese dislike gathering leaves 
on a rainy day for any description of tea, and 
never do so, unless necessity require it. 
Some even pretend to disti the teas 
made on a rainy and on a sunny day, much in 
the same manner as they can distinguish the 
shady from the sunny teas—by their inferio- 
rity. If the large leaves for the black tea 
were collected on a rainy day, about seven 
seers, or fourteen pounds of green leaves, 
would make one reer, or two pounds of tea, 
so the Chinamen say. Mr. Bruce tried the 
experiment, and found it to be true.* 


PUBLIC LAUNDRY. 


Anone the numerons projects tending to as- 
suage the wants of the poor of the Metropolis, 
and promoting their cleanliness, is one for 
the of establishing a Public Laundry, 
to be fitted up with washing steam- 
phen em eens th iencies, 
to be open to th together gratuitously, 
but on most ee payment. It is also 
intended to supply by the bucket, on similar 
terms, hot water for domestic purposes, to 
r applicants. As it is well known, the poor 
in London, are, in general, destitute of all 
conveniencies of washing and their 
clothes, and the infal 69 expense, the discom- 
fort, and even risk they are exposed to, in 
providing for their cleanliness, no argument 
is deemed necessary to prove the utility of 
the above scheme ; and it has, therefore, 
determined to establish (experimentally) one 
® Account of the Mauufacture of Tea. By C. A. 
Bruce, Superiutendant of Tea Culture. “Calcutta. 
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near Clare Market. The presumed outlay of 
about 150/., and a yearly subscription of about 
100/., will be sufficient for a single establish- 
ment of this nature, capable of affording the 
means of weekly washing to u) of three 
hundred families, and a supply of hot water 
to a still. greater number. 


Che Gatherer. 


The Coliseum at Rome.—The stupendous 
fabrics of Rome appeared before us. Above 
all others, the Coliseum seems, in its pondec- 
ous circle, to stamp the city with the signet 
of eternity. “ While the Coliseum stands,” 
said the venerable Bede, in the eighth century, 
Rome shall stand ; when the Coliseum falls, 
Rome will fall; when Rome falls, the world 
will fall.” This.proverb is still remembered 
and: repeated by the populace of Rome.— 
Views in Rome, with Literary Sketches. 

It is the desire of Government to melt down 
all the brass guns that may be recovered from 
the Royal ‘George, for the purpose of using 
the material for the bronze work of Nelson’s 
Monument in Trafalgar-square. The founda- 
tion stone of the column is to be laid on the 
Ist of August next. 

The load of a camel in Persia is about 
400 lbs. 

On Salutations and Greetings.—Be more 
careful to offer your salutation to those that 
are poor, or who may have been in any way 
distressed, whether in mind, purse, or pros- 
pects, than you are to your more affluent ac- 
quaintance ; for, rest assured, that they will 
feel your neglect more acutely than either 
your equals or superiors.—Sandron Hall. 

Cathedral of Iona.—The ruins of the cathe- 
dral are extremely picturesque; and some 
old richly-carved crosses in front of them, are 
irresistibly tempting to a sketcher.—Descrip- 
tive Tour through Scotland, by T. H.C. 

A fawn was born at the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, on the 26th ult. 

Captain Mapleton, R. A., has sailed in the 
schooner Eliza Scott, on his voyage of disco- 
very to the Antarctic Sea ; her appointments, 
fittings up, and instruments, are upon the 
most scientific principles. 

There are now about one hundred and 
twenty observatories in Continental Europe. ' 

The New'Conservatory at Chatsworth — 
Some idea may.be formed of its magnitude, 
on knowing that it extends over an acre of 
ground ; that the centre arch of the roof is 
seventy-six feet high, with a span of seventy 
feet, affording space for the stupendous growt. 
of the American Aloe. 

The Future.—Gently and smilingly, as a 
child in his cradle floats over the sea, glides 
onward the Future through the present storm, 
till the appointed time comes, and the little 
Moses is picked up in the bulrushes, and 
grows to be a lawgiver and a ruler. 





THE MIRROR, 


A Clergyman’s Life.—How full of beauty, 
how inne le, and how A agra: ae is — aes 
of a clergyman, especially in the country ! | 
Religion and poetry dwell with him, like twin 
sisters ; and his thoughts, when they turn | 
aside from heaven, rest on all that is most 
beautiful on earth. 

Lucien Buona) , Prince of Canino, and 7 
eldest brother of Napoleon, died at Viterbo, © 
on the 29th ult., aged 66. 4 

Mary Queen of Scots.—A love of garden- | 
ing was one of her favourite pursuits. She |7 
had brought from France, a little sycamore- | 


lant, the first, according to tradition, which = 


ad ever been seen in Scotland; this she 
planted in the gardens of Hol: , and from 
this parent stem arose the utiful groves | 


of ecamore ‘which are’ now met with in 
Scdtland. ’ ; 


M. de la Rive has succeeded in gilding | 
metals by electro-chemical action. : 
Government has: conferred on Dr. James — 
Browne, L.L. D., and Member of the Faculty © 


of Advocates, at Edinburgh, an annuity of § 


100/., “in consideration,” it is expressly said, F 
“ of his literary attainments.” 
Mesopotamia.—The whole territory seems 
to be coyered with the ruins of cities, and re- | 
mains of the most remote antiquity ; pottery, | 
scoris, bricks, .inscriptions, copper, glass, | 
cylinders, and mighty mounds, which, in all © 
probability, were once the national temples 
for; Sabean, or fire-worship, of a rich and @ 
densely populated region.—Fraser’s Koordis- © 
tan. : 


Increase of Slave-Trafiic—Since 1807, © 
when the slave trade was prohibited by the | 
British Parliament, the number of slaves an- | 
nually exported from Africa, has at least 
doubled ! The necessary consequence of ma- | 
king the trade contraband has been, to place 
it altogether in the hands of desperate and 
unscrupulous men ; fast-sailing vessels alone § 
can be advantageously employed in it: the 
accommodation of the living cargo is a subor- 
dinate consideration. The result has :been, 
that while the traffic has doubled, it has also 
grown more fatal ; the mortality, consequent 
on the voyage, having augmented fifty per 
cent.—Buzton’s African Slave-trade. 

The African continent has monuments of 
Eayptian civilization, probably 4,000 years 
old. ; 


It is ascertained that the bee, though it often 
settles on the rose, draws no honey from it. 

An oyster, measuring three feet one inch in 
length, and twenty-three. and a half. inches 
across the widest part, was taken recently at 
Mobile. It was carried from the wharf to the 
purchaser’s house on a dray. So-it is said.— 
American Paper. 
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